I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 


Vol. 18. 


Boston, September, 1885. 


KINDNESS. 


The Horse 


Has to work very hard for his living, and he has 
aright to be so harnessed as to do his work in 
the way most easy to himself. It is heartless to 
set a poor beast to work his hardest, and tie him 
up intoa cramped position that he may look hand- 
some while doing it. 

About 500 Veterinary Surgeons in Great Britain 
have signed a paper condemning tight Check-reins 
as painful to horses and productive of disease. 

When a check-rein is used, it should never be 
80 tight that the horse cannot put his head where 
he would put it, without a check-rein, when draw- 
ing a load through sand or up hill. 


General Porter 


Said this afternoon that he never saw General 
Grant violently angry but twice. In the West 
during the war he saw him strike a soldier with 
his fist. The soldier had been caught in an at- 
tempt to assault a woman. The second display of 
temper occurred during the Virginia campaign. 
He came across a teamster who was brutally and 
without cause beating a fine horse. General 
Grant in his rage at this sight had the teamster 
tied up by the thumbs and severely punished. 

—Boston Globe, July 27. 


CRUELTY. 


His Mother’s Songs. 
Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day ; 
And now beside a rippling stream 
Upon the grass they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jests, 
As swept the hours along, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
“Come, friend, give us a song.” 


‘«T fear I cannot please,” he said ; 
“The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.” 


“Sing one of those,” a rough voice cried, 
“There’s none but true men here; 

To every mother’s son of us 
A mother’s songs are dear.” 


Then sweetly rose the singer’s voice 
Amid unwonted calm, 

“Am La soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 


“And shall I fear to own His cause!” — 
The very stream was stilled, 
And hearts that never throbbed with fear 
With tender thoughts were filled. 
Ended the song; the singer said, 
As to his feet he rose, 
“Thanks to you all, my friends; good night. 
God grant us sweet repose.” 


MORE CRUELTY. 


The Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals fur- 
nishes in any quantity at the rate of sixty cents per 
hundred, an illustrated pamphlet on the check- 
rein, containing the opinions of some of the most 
eminent veterinary surgeons of the world. 


«Sing us one more,” the captain begged ; 
The soldier bent his head. 

Then glancing ’round, with smiling lips, 
“You'll join with me,” he said. 


“We'll sing this old familiar air, 
Sweet as the bugle call, 

‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall.” 


Ah! wondrous was the old tune’s spell 
As on the singer sang; 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang. 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard; 
But ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip, 
In whispers soft and low, 
Rises the prayer the mother taught 
The boy long years ago. 
—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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Said a good sister in her testimony at a late 
camp meeting: ‘‘ My husband opposed my com- 
ing to this sacred spot, but I can truthfully say 
that in coming here I have received a blessing, 
and I know that when I reach home my husband 


will git a blessing.” No one seemed to doubt 
her. 


—Columbus Dispatch. 
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A country seat—The milking stool. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Ben. Hazzard’s Guests. 


The following poem, published in OvuR DumB ANIMALS 
Sept., 1882, has had a wide circulation. For school and 
Sunday school recitations we know of nothing better. 

By special request we republish. 


Ben Hazzard’s hut was smoky and cold, 

Ben Hazzard, half blind, was black and old, 
And he cobbled shoes for his scanty gold. 
Sometimes he sighed for a larger store 
Wherewith to bless the wandering poor ; 

For he was not wise in worldly lore; 

The poor were Christ’s; he knew no more. 

One night a cry from the window came— 

Ben Hazzard was sleepy, and tired, and lame— 
“Ben Hazzard, open,” it seemed to say, 

“Give shelter and food, I humbly pray.” 

Ben Hazzard lifted his woolly head 

To listen. ‘“’Tis awful cold,” he said, 

And his old bones shook in his ragged bed, 
“But the wanderer must be comforted.” 
“Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he cried, 
As he opened the door, and held it wide. 

A milk-white kitten was all he spied. 

Ben Hazzard, amazed, stared up and down; 
The stout house-doors were carefully shut, 
Safe bolted were all but old Ben’s hut. 

“T thought that somebody called,” he said, 
“Some dream or other got into my head! 
Come then, poor pussy, and share my bed.” 
Then out from the storm, the wind, and the sleet, 
Puss joyfully lay at old Ben’s feet. 

Truly, it was a terrible storm, 

Ben feared he should never more be warm. 

But just as he began to be dozy, 

And puss was purring soft and cozy, 

A voice called faintly before his door: 

“Ben Hazzard, Ben Hazzard, help, I implore! 
Give drink, and a crust from out your store.” 
Out from his bed he stumbled again ; 

“‘Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said; 
** With such as I have, thou shalt be fed.” 
Only a little black dog he saw, 

Whining and shaking a broken paw. 

“Well, well,” he cried, “I must have dreamed; 
But verily like a voice it seemed. 

Poor creature,” he added, with husky tone, 
“Thou shalt have the whole of my marrow-bone.” 
He went to the cupboard, and took from the shelf 
The bone he had saved for his very self. 

Then, after binding the broken paw, 

Half dead with cold went back to his straw. 
Under the ancient blue bedquilt he crept, 

His conscience was white, and again he slept. 
But again a voice called, both loud and clear: 
Ben Hazzard, for Christ’s sweet sake come here 
Once more he stood at the open door, 

And looked abroad, as he looked before. 

This time, full sure ’twas a voice he heard; 
But all that he saw was a storm-tossed bird. 
“Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said, 
Tenderly raising the drooping head, 

And, tearing his tattered robe apart, 

Laid the cold bird on his own warm heart. 


The sunrise flashed on the snowy thatch, 

As an angel lifted the wooden latch. 

Ben woke in a flood of golden light, 

And knew the voice that had called all night. 

“Thrice happy is he that blesseth the poor. 

The humblest creature that sought thy door, 

For Christ’s sweet sake thou hast comforted.” 

“Nay, ’twas not much,” Ben humbly said, 

With a rueful shake of his old gray head. 

“Who giveth all of his scanty store 

In Christ’s dear name, can do no more. 

Behold, the Master who waiteth for thee, 

Saith: ‘Giving to them thou hast given to Me.’” 

Then, with heaven’s light on his face, “Amen, 

I come in the name of the Lord,” said Ben. 

“Frozen to death,” the watchman said, 

When at last he found him in his bed, 

With a smile on his face so strange and bright; 

He wondered what old Ben saw that night. 
—Anna P. Marshall, in The Congregationalist. 


Heroism. 


Young people accustomed to reading much of 
the sensational literature of the times, are in dan- 
ger of falling into the error of thinking much hero- 
ism that is nothing but fool-hardiness. The boy 
who runs away from his home because his parents 
restrain him from evil habits, and makes his way 
to the far west, joins a band of ruffians and en- 
gages in daring encounters with Indians, is cap- 
tured, but by some terrible deed in which he saves 
his life by slaying three or four brave warriors, 
and then amid the dangers of the wild forest, 
fights his way back to camp nearly dead from 
hunger and exposure, is oftentimes envied by the 
ambitious boy as a mighty hero. 

Young James, who encountered all manner of 
dangers, fought his way out, and succeeded in 
evading his pursuers while robbing and murder- 
ing his fellow men, is taken by some boys as a 
model of bravery. 

The fool who lost his life in his attempt to walk 
a rope below the Niagara Falls, as well as the one 
who attempted to swim through the rapids below 
the Falls is regarded by some as possessed of won- 
derful heroism. 

Sober minded men look upon all such feats as 
showing a want of real manly heroism. 

True heroism consists in meeting bravely, dan- 
ger found in the way of doing an act that will res- 
cue some one from great peril, or in doin, that 
which will bring good to mankind. A vessel was 
wrecked at sea. ‘The life boats were all full ex- 
cept room for one. A young man was about to 
step in when he saw another seeking the place. 
He stepped back and surrendered the place. He 
knew it was death to him and yet to save another 
he would lose his life. | Another vessel was 
wrecked near the shore. A strong man was about 
to leap into the dashing waves to swim to shore, 
when a little girl looked into his face and said, 
“«Save Me!” To carry the child on his back was 
to endanger his own life, for the waves were 
rough, but he said to the child ‘‘ Hold fast to my 
neck.” He plunged into the angry waves with his 
treasure on his back. Wave after wave rolled 
over him, but still he made his way toward shore. 
Ilis strength began to fail him as a terrible wave 
caught him and carried him out on the shore. As 
the wave rolled back it left him lying on the ‘sand 
dead, but the little girl was safe. This was 
heroism. 

John Maynard was known as a God-fearing 
pilot on Lake Erie. One day smoke was seen 
coming up from the lower part of his vessel. He 
shouted to Simpson to go down and see what was 
wrong. He came with a pale face and said 
‘*Captain, the ship is on fire.” Fire ! fire ! fire! 
rang out in all directions. All hands were called 
to their posts. Water was dashed on the fire but 
all in vain. The passengers rushed forward and 
inquired of the pilot, ‘*How far are we from 
shore?” ‘Seven miles.” *‘* How long before we 
reach it?” ‘+ Three-quarters of an hour at our 
best speed.” there any danger?” ‘* Danger 
enough here! See the smoke bursting out! Go 
forward, forward, if you would save your lives !” 
Passengers and crew, men, women and children 
crowded to the forward part of the ship. John 
Maynard stood at his post. The flames burst 
forth in a sheet of fire; clouds of smoke arose. 
The captain cried out through his trumpet, ‘‘ John 
Maynard!” ‘*Ay, ay, sir!” responded the brave 
tar. ‘*How does she head?” South-east by 

past, sir.” ‘*Head her south-east, and run her to 
shore.” Nearer and nearer she approached the 
shore. Again the captain cried out, ‘‘ John May- 
nard!” The response came feebly, *‘Ay, ay, sir!” 
“Can you hold out five minutes longer, John?” 
**By God's help I will.” The old man’s hair was 
scorched from the scalp, one hand was disabled, 
and his teeth were set. Yet he stood firm as a 
rock. He beached the ship. Every man, woman 
and child was saved as John Maynard dropped 
overboard, and his spirit took its flight to his God! 
This was heroism. 
: —Sunday School Gem. 


Did it Magnetize the Mouse ? 


One of our well-known citizens is the possessor 
of a cat which is a great pet in the family. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if the family could keep house 
without that cat. That this is the ‘ finest cat in 
the world” goes without saying. A few evenings 
ago the cat came into the house bringing a mouse 
—no uncommon thing for the cat to do, as it is a 
good mouser. But the cat played with that mouse 
for an hour and a half, then set it up by the wall 
and went to sleep. The mouse, though still alive 
and apparently uninjured, remained just where the 
cat had put it for so long that the family became 
interested in the mouse, and the gentleman pro- 
ceeded to stir it up. The little animal started to 
run, went a short distance, and returned to the 
very spot where the cat left it. Then the gen- 
tleman tried to entice the mouse away with a bit 
of cheese. This succeeded only so far that the 
mouse would leave its position, get the cheese, and 
return. — This was tried again and again, and al- 
ways with the same result—the mouse returned to 
its former position as if under orders which it dare 
not disobey, and the gentleman could not drive it 
away by any gentle means. 

Finally they let the mouse alone, and it re- 
mained quiet and apparently contented. When 
the cat had been asleep for considerably more than 
an hour the gentleman waked her up to see what 
would happen next. The cat’s first look was to- 
ward where she had left the: mouse, and seeing it 
there all right seemed satisfied. The cat looked 
at the mouse and the mouse looked at the cat, but 
neither moved. The gentleman then stirred up 
the mouse with a stick, when it started to run 
lively, but was of course soon stopped. This was 
repeated, the mouse having no hesitation in leav- 
ing the place, now the cat was watching. The 
play continued for half an hour or so, when the 
family retired, and shortly afterward a satisfied 
‘“meoow” from the cat told that mousie was 
eaten. Now the family are very much interested 
in the question: ‘* What did the cat do to the 
mouse to make it so anxious to remain just where 
the cat had left it until the former could look after 
it? Was it animal magnetism, or was there some 
subtle means of communication between them, and 
the cat told the mouse to remain there and the 
mouse did as it was told, except when interfered 
with by more intelligent humanity?” 

—Providence Journal. 


Don’t Wear Them. 

We take the following from tbe Pittsburgh Advocate: 

Tender-hearted women, who would grow faint at the 
sight of blood, give orders to their milliners which lead to 
the destruction of multitudes of innocent songsters of the 
groves. We see it stated that one woman of New York 
has contracted with a Paris millinery establishment to 
furnish forty thousand or more skins of birds this summer. 
The result of this demand is, that in some places nearly all 
the birds have been destroyed. Some of the islands off the 
Atlantic coast are almost birdless. And the craze is on 
the increase. What a shame to a civilized people! 

The absence of birds results in an increase of insects and 
the destruction of crops. The whole proceeding is a curse, 
and every woman who wears a wing or a bird on a bonnet 
is a partaker of the cruelty, crime and guilt. 
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A reverend sportsman was once boasting of his 
infallible skill in finding a hare. ‘If I were a 
hare,” said a Quaker, who was present, ‘‘I would 
take my seat in a place where I should be sure of 
not being disturbed by thee from the first of Janu- 
ary to the last day of December.” ‘‘ Why, where 
would you go?” asked the sportsman. ‘*Into thy 
study !” said the Quaker. 


An Irishman watching a game of base ball was 
sent to grass by a foul which struck him under 
the left rib. ‘A fowl was it? Begorra, I thought 
it was a mule.” 


tor 


It's better to have the good will of a dog thap 
the ill will. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
dent, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 
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Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“Twill try to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 


tor 


M.S. P.C. Ae 


on our badges mean, “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 
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Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, ‘Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. ‘To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, anda membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “TI will try 
to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” ‘The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can 
form a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we 
offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver im- 
itation, eight cents; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song 
teaflet, fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, six vents. The ‘Ten Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals” cost only two cents for 
the whole ten bound together in one pamphlet, full of 
anecdote as well as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, 
kind act, to make the world happier and better, is ear- 
hestly invited to. address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 
Angell, Esq., President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information 
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An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
together. [See Melodies]. 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

8—Readings, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 
4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 
better. 

6—Enrollment of new members. » 

7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

Orders for the enlarged collection of Melodies in book 
form can now be filled forthwith at two cents each. 


Number of Bands of Mercy. 
Whole number of Bands of Merey to August 
27, 5055, with over 319,222 members. 


‘‘T am not in this discussion about Bands of 
Merey,” said the principal of one of the public 
schools to a representative of this paper yesterday, 
‘but I do know that its introduction into my 
school has reduced the degree of discipline re- 
quired at least one-half. It has a very marked 
effect on the conduct of the children towards their 
teachers, and towards each other.” 

—Rochester Democrat. 


Extracts from Annual Report of Hon. John B. Peas- 
lee, Superintendent of Cincinnati Public Schools. 


1 know of no better or more important work in 
which a person can be engaged than that of im- 
planting in the youthful mind sentiments of kind- 
ness and mercy. 

What the schools need is not more of arithmetic 
and grammar, but more of heart culture. 

I will state that a great deal of attention has 
been given of late years in the Cincinnati schools 
to teaching kindness and mercy; many beautiful 
selections bearing directly upon these subjects 
lave been made the texts of appropriate talks 
by teachers, and then memorized by the pupils. 
Why, then, it may be asked, form the children 
into Bands of Mercy? Because the fact of be- 
longing to bands will of itself cause them to take 
much more interest in the objects for which the 
bands are formed than they otherwise would. 
Some organization is essential, and this is ex- 
ceedingly simple and is free to all. All that is 
required is to make the following promise or 
pledge: ‘J will try to be kind and merciful to 
all living creatures, and will try to persuade 
others to be the same.” Certainly no one can 
reasonably object to such a pledge, for it is just 
what we all should do, whether we take the 
pledge or not. 

I recommend that the Board set apart one 
hour—from three to four o'clock of the last 
Friday of each month—to teaching kindness and 
mercy. I suggest that the exercises on these 
oceasions be made to consist, in the main, of 
compositions, of readings, of recitations, of talks, 
of singing—all relating to kindness, justice and 
mercy. 


From Annual Report of R. W. Stevenson, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 


BANDS OF MERCY. 


For several years, kindness to all living creatures has 
been impressed upon the minds of the children in connec- 
tion with lessons on morals and habits of life. To deepen 
the impressions the children were allowed to organize 
themselves into bands for the protection of themselves and 
all dumb animals against cruelty and abuse. The first 
Band of Mercy, so far as our knowledge extends after in- 
quiry, that was formally organized in any city in the State, 
was at the Mound street building. Permission was grant- 
ed for such organizations by the Board of Education, pro- 
vided they did not interfere with the regular school work 
and put the children to unnecessary expense. Bands 
were accordingly formed by the children in most all the 
buildings of the city. The good effects of these bands 
were perceptible to the teachers in the government of their 
schools and especially in the conduct of the children on 
their way to and from school. The little children could 
appeal with confidence for protection and care to the 
larger ones. —— were given the teachers for 
lessons on kindness and mercy, and for directing the 
reading of the pupils. A new interest was created in 
anecdotes about animals, and in the care which should 
be taken to be kind, merciful, and just to all living 
creatures. From such sentiments, early implanted in 
the hearts of children, there will grow up a noble and’ 
beneficent manhood and womanhood. 
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Hi ei. 
The following resolution has been adopted re- 
cently by the Rhode Island S. P. C. A.: 
‘‘The children in our schools and homes should 
be taught the duty of humaneness to all sentient 
creatures, and should be furnished with humane 


literature. Such education would lay the axe to 


the root of a host of evils. Without the abhor- 
rence and suppression of cruelty, the circle of hu- 
neunities is quite incomplete. Mercy blesses and 
ennobles us.” 


One Dog to Thousands of Sheep. 

We overtook an immense drove of sheep stum- 
bling, tumbling, and trotting out of Newark the 
other day, on their way to Philadelphia. They 
seemed to walk all over one another, bumped to- 
gether, and crowded until it seemed as though 
some must have been trodden under the feet of the 
others. A rough-looking countryman trudged 
ahead in the middle of the road, and the sheep 
followed closely. In the rear a tall and gaunt 
farmer ritiniccss. along with a long hickory stick 
in his hand. At every few steps he uttered a pe- 
culiar cry, and whenever the sheep lagged: behind 
he touched them up with his hickory stick. At 
his heels, and bringing up the tail end of the pro- 
cession, was a long-bodied, lean, and scarred 
shepherd’s dog. He ran with nose close to the 
ground, and apparently paid little attention to the 
drove. But when two of the sheep got astray and 
trotted into a garden, the dog jumped over the 
fence, and chased them back into line in no time. 
As he forced them into the herd, the sheep 
swerved away from him. The dog trotted around 
the drove, making it still more compact in form, 
and returned to his master, who by this time was 
walking on the sidewalk beside the writer. 

‘* How many sheep are there here ? ” 

“Guess.” 

Well, about 800.” 

““You’re way off,” said the man, with a good- 
natured grin. ‘* There’s 3,328.” 

‘* Where do you take them to? ” 

‘““We drive them from here to Philadelphia, 
selling them on the way to butchers or whoever 
wants to buy them, and getting rid of what re- 
mains in Philadelphia.” 

‘¢ They are owned in Philadelphia, are they? ” 

they ain’t,” said the man politely. ‘‘They 
are owned by A. B. Mathews, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and they travel about 15 miles a day, and they’re 
an infernal nuisance.” 

After this he walked along in silence some time. 
and then made a general remark that indicated 
that his life was not one of unalloyed happiness. 

“Tf it was’nt for that dorg,” he said, kicking the 
brute affectionately as he passed him, ‘* my mate 
and me could not get this cattle through on time, 
but that animal is worth ten men. Good sheep 
dorgs, you know, are scarce now in this part of 
the country. I would’nt take anything on earth 
for mine. He’s as faultless as can be, and he 
knows as much as any man, I don’t eare who he 
is. If I should tell you some of the things the 
dorg has done you'd call me a liar, and as I don’t 
wish no such reputation I'll keep quiet.” 

Reflection caused by this thought overcame him, 
and he trudged along in absolute silence for some 
time. At last he raised his head and continued : 
‘* When we get at the end of a day’s march, if we 
find that three or four sheep are missing, I can 
send that dorg back after them if they are ten 
miles away, and it don’t make no difference where 
the sheep are or who's got them, that dorg will 

et them to me, or I'll eat the whole drove, hoofs, 

ones and wool.” —N. ¥. Sun. 


What a Band of Mercy Member Did. 

Two full-grown robins were seen recently near Monti- 
cello, one of which appeared to be helpless and the other 
protecting and consoling it. The well bird frequently went 
on expeditions to the back yards of the neighborhood, and 
brought choice morsels of food to its sick companion. The 
latter was caught by a boy and found to be totally blind. 

—South Bend, Ind., Tribune. 

A lecturer once prefaced his discourse upon the 
rhinoceros with, ‘‘I must beg you to give me your 
undivided attention. Indeed it is absolutely im- 
—, that you could form a true idea of the 

ideous animal of which we are about to speak un- 
less you keep your eyes fixed on me.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, September, 1885. 


To Every Band of Mercy 


Formed by correspondence with this office we send 
this paper free for one year. To some hundreds 
ot these Bands the year has ended. Every Band 
ought to have some humane paper. We wish we 
could afford to send ours to every Band and every 
school in this country without charge, but we can- 
not. But we will continue the paper to the Bands 
another year on reception of twenty-five cents for 
each copy ordered. Let the children contribute 
one cent each—or ask the school committee to 
order a few copies and present them to the school. 


The Directors’ Meeting. 


President Angell reported at the August monthly 
meeting 167 complaints of cruelty investigated, 
seven of which were prosecuted, with six convic- 
tions. An offender at Hingham had been fined 
$50 and costs for pulling out the tongue of a horse. 
37 animals were taken from work, 98 horses and 
other animals were humanely killed. Of 149 
horses drawing public vehicles, about a dozen 
were found to have pink eye. The monthly in- 
spection of fish and grease pedlers’ horses showed 
that only one out of 270 was unfit for work. 

A new Society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals had been formed at North Conway, N.H., 
with Rev. Dr. John Worcester as President. 

A hydrophobia scare at Cincinnati has resulted 
in the publication by the Cincinnati Commercial of 
27 letters from physicians of that city, showing 
that there have been only three or four cases of 
hydrophobia in Cincinnati in the past 40 years. 

There are now 5053 Bands of Mercy in the 
United States. 
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Work for the American Humane Association, 


The July number of the umane Educator, Cincinnati, 
shows in an able article with the above title the importance 
of establishing effective Societies P. C. A., in its neighbor- 
ing States of Indiana, Kentucky, and Virginia. 

We would add to the above list Maryland, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and other States and Ter- 
ritories of the great West and Northwest. 

The Bands of Mercy have gone out into all these States 
and Territories, here and there, as white winged messen- 
gers. But strong central organizations fer the enforce- 
ment Gf laws as well as humane education are needed in 
each, and without them dumb animals cannot be protec- 
ted. ‘The effect of our societies through their humane 
teachings, on the prevention of crime, and the protection of 
property and life has been often shown in these columns, 
and how through their introduction into our publie schools 
we can reach millioas, who most need to be reached, and 
who are beyond the reach of churches and Sunday schools. 
In England a prayer-meeting was at one time established 
where good Christian people met to pray that the Almighty 
would incline the hearts of his human creatures to be more 
merciful to his dumb creatures. Our field in this country 
is now white for the harvest. Let Christian men and 
women pray that the Master will send laborers into these 
fields, and incline the hearts of others to furnish the 
means of doing it. A strong “ Humane Society” in every 
State and a Band of Mercy in every school, would be of 
infinitely greater value to this nation and do more for its 
preservation and prosperity than armies, ships of war, 
jails or prisons. 


The Southern and Western States and Territories. 


Particularly should efforts be made to form Hu- 
mane Societies in the Southern and extreme 
Western States and Territories. 

Our readers will remember the article by Col. 
Daniel Dennett, Agricultural Editor of the New 
Orleans Picayune, and one of the most highly re- 
spected planters of the South, which we copied 
from the Picayune into March, 1885 **Our DuMB 
ANIMALS, in which he states that tens of thous- 
ands of cattle, and tens of thousands of other 
animals die in the Gulf States during winter, after 
weeks of untold agonies from neglect and starva- 
tion. We were assured in Florida that a similar 
condition of things existed there. Let us give a 
few extracts from another article from the New 
York Sun’s western correspondent, written last 
year. ‘* Thousands and thousands of cattle are 
annually frozen and starved to death on these 
plains, because their owners say tt is cheaper to 
have them die than provide food and shelter. * * * 
All men who have in the Spring seen the weak, 
thin cows of the plains—cows with calves stand- 
ing shivering, with the death stare in their sunken 
eyes, in the lee of bushes, seeking protection from 
the cutting blasts, waiting for death—have had 
their hearts wrung. * * * They wander 
staggering along over the trackless plains vainly 
endeavoring to find water—for the water holes 
are frozen over. As they pass the air is filled 
with the sound of their mournful moaning. Some 
would stand around the frozen pools until they 
fellanddied. * * * Ihave seen cows give 
birth to calves. After the exhaustion of labor 
they would rise and lovingly lick their offspring— 
then lying down were unable to rise again, and 
the starving calves bleated pitifully around their 
dying mothers.” 

The writer says there is sometimes more cruelty 
to a single herd than in the streets of one of our 
great cities in a whole year. 

Here is a state of things which ought to arouse 
humane sentiment over this whole nation that will 
never rest until our Societies are established in 
every State and Territory where such things are 
permitted. They will never cease until somebody 
takes hold of them. Somebody must preach the 
gospel of humanity in all these States and Terri- 
tories, and somebody must pay the bills. 

Where are the missionaries 2 

And who will pay the bills 2 

“* Where are the reapers to garner in 
The sheaves of good from these fields of sin ? 
And who will help us to garner in 
The sheaves of good from these fields of sin ?” 


North Conway, N. H, 


We are glad to learn that through the assistance 
of Hon. T. E. O. Marvin, President of the New 
Hampshire Society, and others, a branch of that 
Society has been formed at North Conway. Rev. 
Dr. John Worcester (a summer resident,) is 
President. 


or 


OreGon Humane Socrety’s Annual Report shows 709 
cases dealt with during the year. Four prize essays were 
read at the large annual meeting, and an address given by 
the President, Rey. T. L. Eliot. W.T. Shanahan is Cor- 
responding Secretary. : 


$3,000. 

A good lady friend of animals called at our 
offices the other day and said she desired to add a 
codicil to her will, giving our society $3,000. It 
gave us as much pleasure to draft the codicil, asit 
did her to execute it. And we take this opportun- 
ity to say that whenever any of our good friends 
desire to remember dumb animals in their wills, 
they have only to call at our offices and we shall 
be most happy to draft the proper papers without 
charge. It will give us great pleasure, not only 
to draft the papers without charge, but 
also in behalf of dumb animals to return kindest 
thanks for thus aiding our good work. Some 
have preferred to make their gifts sure by giv- 
ing us the money in their life-time and taking 
an obligation from the Society to pay it back if 
it should ever, by any misfortune or otherwise, 
be needed. 


Circular to Ohio Farmers. 


In view of the fact that tens and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of cattle and other animals die every winter in 
the Southern and Western States from want of proper 
shelter, the following circular, issued by the Ohio Society 
and published in the July Humane Educator, is important: 

Outo State SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
177 West Fourtnu STREET, 
Crncinnatl, July 15, 1885. } 

The farmers of the State are earnestly requested when 
they thresh their wheat to construct from the straw, shel- 
ters in which cattle, sheep, and hogs may be protected dur- 
ing the coming winter. A few forks may be set in the 
ground and poles laid across, over which the straw from 
the threshing-machine may be piled, thus forming warm 
sheds in which animals may be protected from the snow, 
rain, and wind of the winter season. These straw sheds 
can be built at the time of threshing with little or no 
trouble and expense. The improved condition of the 
stock from their better care will make it pay handsomely 
to do this, while every humane sentiment demands that 
our dumb servants shall be protected as fully as possible 
from every form of suffering. 

We are aware that much more attention is given now 
than formerly to the proper care of stock in our State. 
Nevertheless very serious complaints of neglect in this 
matter reached us during the past winter from every part 
of the State. We believe it is only necessary thus to sug- 
gest this to the farmers to have the evil remedied. Let 
every humanely disposed person give it attention. 

ABNER L. FRAZER, Pres. 
Oscar B. TopuvNTER, 
Sec’y and Sup't. 


Ohio. 

We learn from July Humane Educator that 
the cruel practice of keeping cattle and other 
animals in the Cincinnati stock yards from Satur- 
day nights until Monday mornings without water 
and then just before they are sold, urging them to 
drink all they will so as to add all this water to 
their weight, and thousands of dollars to the price 
paid for them, has just been broken up by the 
Ohio Society P. C. A., after much opposition from 
cattle owners. 

[We have no doubt this practice is going on 
constantly in other States wherever there are no 
Societies to interfere. A man who will abuse his 
cattle in this way ought to be sent to prison and 
kept in the same way without water.—Ep1Tor.] 


PHILADELPHIA.—M. V. B. Davis has been appointed 
Sec. of Penn. 8. P. C. Ain place of Sam’l J. Levick, de- 
ceased. 
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Only a Dog. 


‘Twas only a dog that did it,— | 
But tell me, if you can, 
Was there not something in the deed, | 
Flashing out like the soul of a man? | 
They lived in the little house down there | 
By the Jerusalem road, | 
Rip, and old Lincoln his master,— 
Good pluck that day they showed! 


Just off the ledge,—the Black Rock 
ledge,— 
Making out from the hill you see, 
Awreck lay tumbling before the gale, 
With the sharp rocks under her lee, 
Filled with emigrants, laden with wine, 
She lay, and no help seemed nigh, 
When down came Lincoln, with Rip, his 
dog, 
The fight of the waters to spy. 


Master and dog took in the scene, 
As they peered through the scattering 
brine ; 
And Rip spoke plainer than human 
speech 
In his quick and anxious whine. 
“In, in, good dog!” old Lincoln cried : 
But the surf flung him back on the 
shore ; 
“In, in, good dog!” and Rip, with a 
leap, 


ONLY A DOG. 


What Band of Mercy Members 
Can Do. 


[From New Orleans Picayune Band of Mercy 
column. | 


One little Band of Mercy mem- 
ber said with a sigh the other day : 
‘*Yes, I belong to a Band, but I 
never see anything I ean do.” 
Little folks, shall we point out a 
few of the many acts that each of 
us can perform in our new life of 
kindness to all? Begin the day by 
| rising promptly when called—not 
giving mother or nurse the trouble 
of coming time and again to wake 
a lazy child. Get up with a bright 
face, and those of you happy ones 
who have mothers, go and receive 
the sweet morning kiss, then 
see if there is not something to do 
to help the grown folks. Hold the 
baby, amuse little brother, feed 
| the chickens, give the dog fresh 
| water, hunt for grandma’s specs 
| 


without grumbling, then lay the 
morning paper near papa’s chair, 
_ and one little act that breathes 
| sweetness into the day’s journey is 
| to place a few roses or any sweet 
| flowers on the breakfast table, and 
after breakfast pin a rose on fath- 
| er’s or brother's coat, and all day, 


Dashed in through the spray and the 
roar. 


Buffeted, beaten, and bruised, he strove,— 
Strove ’gainst the mounting surge : 
From every plunge of the huddling waves, 
See the brave fellow emerge! 
On he toiled till the wreck he neared; 
Look ! they have thrown him a line; 
Tied to a stick, a moment it floats, 
And then, brave Rip, it is thine! 


Back to the beach with the hurrying tide, 
And holding the stick in his teeth, 

See him tossed on over billow, through vale, 
Billow and foam-circled wreath. 

“ Bless you, good fellow!” old Lincoln cries, 
With a tear in his honest gray eye; 

And all the men on the hill beyond 
Joined in a welcoming cry. 


Every soul on the wreck was saved, 
flow, you may easily guess,— 

All by a dog, only a dog,— 
Immortal, nevertheless. 

For when we find, in the world to come, 
We have given to Death the slip, 

Where will the love, or the justice be, 
If there we don’t find old Rip? 


we 


tor 


Sixty-third Annual Meeting of Royal Society P. CU. A. 


Was held at St. James’s Hall, London, July 9. 

The Committee’s annual report shows among 
other matters 4,459 convictions in the courts. 
Every prosecution must be upon order of the Sec- 
retary, Mr. John Colam, to whom every one of 
the upwards of fifty officers reports in writing 
every day. 

The cruel practice of docking horses’ tails is 
going out of fashion. The prizes of $250 and 
$125 offered for merciful traps for wild animals 
have not as yet brought the desired invention. 

18,284 essays on kindness to animals have been 
written for prizes in 498 London schools. ‘The 
enforcement of the law against vivisection is not 
satisfactory. Societies for prevention of cruelty 
to children have been formed in London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

The English laws do not protect wild animals— 
only domestic—and require amendment. Bands 
of Mercy are increasing and holding frequent 
meetings and doing much good ; some of them are 
giving entertainments to aid the work. The re- 


ceipts of the Society from subscriptions and divi- 
dends were about $18,500, and its “expenses 
about $80,000. Where the balance comes from 
does not appear. 

The Ear] of Aberdare, President, in his address 
speaks of the Band of Mercy and Humane Edu- 
cation as follows: 

“I consider that the (ladies,) committee per- 
forms the most valuable part of the work done. 
It is well to punish offenders, &c., &e., but far 
better than all this to diffuse throughout the 
length and breadth of the land the principles of 
humanity to every living being,—to commence 
with the young and endeavor by example, pre- 
cept and education to bring them to a sense of 
the duty of kindness to animals.” [Cheers.] 


Hydrophobia. 


Somebody has recently started a scare in Cincinnati 
about hydrophobia, and the Police Commissioners set all 
the dog stealers and hoodlums of the city at work by offer- 
ing twenty-five cents a head for every dog brought in. 
Secretary and Superintendent Todhunter wisely addressed 
a letter to the leading physicians of the city, and the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial of Aug. 11th publishes twenty-seven 
answers which show that there have not been over 
three or four cases of so-called hydrophobia in Cincinnati 
in the past forty years. The Commercial advises the Com- 
missioners to look atter the many two legged curs, well 
known to the police, any one of whom is more dangerous 
to the community than all the dogs of the city. We would 
add that we have had two battles in Massachusetts on this 
subject, both resulting in favor of the dogs, and have a 
large amount of printed evidence which we shall be glad 
to send at any time to any of our Societies that may have 
a similar battle. Several of the most eminent physicians 
declared that actual cases of the disease were su rare as 
fairly to make it an open question whether there is any 
such disease at all. 

If any doubt this statement let them consult Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia under the heads of “ Witch Craft” and 
“Kings Evil,” or Scrofula, and they will be astonished to 
learn the power of imagination. We are not prepared to 
totally deny that there may be such a disease, though we 
have examined many alleged cases and found the evidence 
entirely unsatisfactory—but we have no doubt whatever 
that we can prove to any intelligent person that there are 
a hundred chances of being struck by lightning for every 
one of dying by hydrophobia. d 

G.T. A. 


down in the office or on the busy 
street, the perfume of the flower will recall a 
loving little child at home. This is only the 
early morning, but as the day grows other op- 
portunities offer themselves. When in the streets 
lend your strong, young arm to guide the tot- 
tering steps of some old and feeble person; 
throw a bone to the lean and hungry street dog ; 
beg the drivers to be kind to the horse or mule. 
If a mosquitea hawk or butterfly perchance flies 
in-doors, instead of letting it beat its dainty 
wings against the walls, open wide the doors 
and windows and gently drive the wanderer out. 
Sometimes a bee or beetle falls on its back and 
cannot turn; assist its weak —— and with 
a twig, turn it so it may fly off to its duties 
among the trees and flowers. There are so 
many ways, dear children, in which you may be 
kind that it would take columns to enumerate 
them. We have shown you a few of them. 
When you have exhausted all of these then ap- 
ply to us for others; only keep your bright eyes 
open and every day you will find something to 
do. 


~@> 


Rey. Mr. Timmins at last accounts had ad- 
dressed some 6000 people in London. He is stop- 
ping at 12 Argyle Square, Kings Cross, London, 
W.C. 


4@> 
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Ou10o.—We learn by letter from Mr. O. B. Todhunter, 
Secretary of the Ohio State Society P. C. A., Cincinnati, 
that they now have branch societies in thirty-six counties, 
in addition to which are twelve to fifteen independent or- 
ganizations in the State. 

The Professor's Daughter. 

We have received from Lee and Shepard, Boston, its 
American publishers, a twelve mo. volume with the above 
title, of 340 pages and appendix, handsomely bound, writ- 
ten largely in the interest of dumb animals. 

It is a Dutch story translated into English, and the 
scene Amsterdam. The heroine was engaged to be married 
to the hero. A ball to which he had invited her came on 
the night the old family dog was dying. She declined to 
go to the ball and he broke the engagement. Some years 
after, his life was saved by a Newfoundland dog, and he, 
returning to Holland, attended a lecture by an eminent 
physician of the city on cruelty to animals, the result be- 
ing the reunion and marriage of the lovers. This lecture 
oceupying forty-five pages, and the concluding notes and 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


appendix occupying cighteen pages are full of facts and 
thought, and should be read by everybody. The story is 
written in pleasant style, and is now being translated into 
German. 

What is needed now in our literature is a thrilling 
story which shall be read by the millions, and do for 
dumb animals what Uncle Tom’s Cabin did tor the slaves. 
Those of us who have for years studied the subject know 
that such a book can be written, and we have full faith it 
will be. If we were as rich as we wish we were we would 
hasten it by offering a large prize. 

Whoever undertakes to write that book should first read 
our intensely interesting American story, ‘ Striking for 
the Right,” published by Lothrop & Co., Boston, and this 
volume, “ The Professor's Daughter,” published by Lee & 
Shepherd. 

The price of Striking for the Right is $1.00; The Pro- 
fessor’s Daughter, $1.50. 

G. T. A. 


~@> 
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“Tf kind, just treatment of animals were taught in our 
schools, and preached from the pulpit, the truly humane 
element in man’s nature would gain strength and come to 
the fore ground.” 

THE PROFESSOR’s DAUGHTER. 


“The preacher teaches the street boy the catechism, the 
school master teaches him reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Who teaches him compassion, humanity, love ?” 

THE PROFESSOR’s DAUGHTER. 


“In the defence of her young the animal mother be- 
comes a heroine. The young lady mother who attends 
party, ball or theatre, turning over her infant child toa wet 
nurse, stands beneath the animal mother, who, with a 
fidelity that challenges admiration, watches her offspring 
and nourishes it.” 

Cue Proresson’s DAvuGHTER. 
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May-Day Horse Processions in England, 

There is reason to believe that processions took 
place in upwards of fifty towns in England on 
May Ist last. Next year an effort will be made 
beforehand to secure the services of reporters. 

It is said that the carmen of Manchester looked 
forward for weeks and months with pleasurable 
anticipations to the day when their gaily-decked 
horses would be exhibited in the streets. Such 
persons ought to have felt abundantly gratified 
by the procession which took place. Nearly all 
the business of the town was suspended during 
several hours, in order that a show might take 
place. The Corporation sent 200 horses; Messrs. 
Carver and Co. about 300; the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company more than 100; the 
Great Northern, Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire and North British Railway Companies 
sent out more than 500 — all the animals 
being in capital condition, and led by a team of 
fourteen magnificent greys drawing a ponderous 
six-wheeled gun-carriage from the works of Sir 
John Whitworth and Co. It would be impossible 
to state in detail the firms represented by the hor- 
ses in the procession. All Manchester was either 
taking part in the procession or watching it with 
pleasure, An ornamental van with a negro boy 
holding in his hand a fairy wand, and an electric 
fireman wearing a massive helmet, attracted a 
good deal of notice; next came a vehicle driven 
by a man dressed like Father Christmas; then a 
large vehicle laid out to represent a cricket field, 
with real stumps in it, and, following, a number 
of boys dressed in cricketing costume; then the 
London and Canton Tea Company were repre- 
sented by a chariot, in which rode a native of 
China and a lady representing Britannia. There 
was also a large muster of donkeys, following a 
parade, during which prizes were given to the 
drivers. Sutton and Co., carriers, the Globe Par- 
cels Express Co., and Pickford and Co., brought 
out a large number of animals. The weather was 
fine, the music was charming, and the enthusiasm 
unbounded. 

As we have said before, the humane character of 
this movement cannot be overrated ; for the emu- 
lation of drivers and el oy is prompted 
by it, to the advantage of the animals, and 
of the owners also. In fact, while these May-day 
demonstrations cannot but be regarded as leading 


to horse economy and public utility; they are, un- 
doubtedly, likewise, auxiliaries to the work of 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
for they tend to inculcate in the minds of drivers, 
grooms, and others in charge of horses and don- 
keys the pleasure and profit of the good treatment 
of animals in their care. One of the Manchester 
papers, referring to this movement, very wisely 
remarks that any one witnessing recent processions 
in some of the local towns must have been forcibly 
struck by the vast improvement shown in the care 
of the horses within the last year or two. On 
these grounds, if there were no other, the exhi- 
bitions are well deserving of the sympathy and 
support of the public. 
—Animal World. 
[One of the most beautiful sights the editor of 
this paper ever saw was a parade of the Volunteer 
Fire Companies of New Orleans last winter, in 
which the best horses of the city, ornamented with 
flowers, ribbons, beautiful harness, white doves, 
swans, etc., won the admiration of tens of thou- 
sands of delighted spectators. Eb1ToR. } 
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Never run into debt unless you can see a way to 
get out again. 


~@> 
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When you retire to bed think over what you 
have done during the day. 


~or 


A Recent Visit to the City of Mexico. 


Dr. A. W. Parsons gives in the Hampshire Ga- 
zeite of Northampton, Mass., an account of his 
recent visit to Mexico, from which we cut this: 

The spacious bull ring adjoining the City of 
Mexico was the scene of an occurrence last Sun- 
day (Easter), which well merits description. 
Imagine an enclosed circle of perhaps 200 feet in 
diameter, surrounded by a high board fence, out- 
side of which are a half dozen rows of seats ex- 
posed to the sun and rain, while above all is a 
row of covered boxes. At four o’clock on this 
afternoon was here assembled a noisy, restless 
crowd of perhaps 5000 men, women and children, 
impatiently awaiting the promised sport. The 
principal gate was soon thrown open and there 
appeared about a dozen men on horseback and as 
many more on foot, all dressed in gaudy gar- 
ments and earrying swords and long spears. After 
they had paraded the arena a few moments to the 
music of an inferior though noisy band, a side gate 
was suddenly opened and a three-year-old black 
bull sprang wildly into the arena, dazed by the 
strange sights and noises and maddened by pain 
which attended the insertion in his back of a jave- 
lin, to the end of which was fastened a lovely 
bouquet of natural roses. The men on foot soon 
arrested the bull's attention, by waving scarlet 
flags before him, when he would madly dash at 
the flag, while the bearer jumped deftly aside and 
gained a place of safety. Several banderillos then 
vied with each other in advancing toward the now 
infuriated bull, and as he sprang toward them 
they would throw a sharp spear with each hand 
into his shoulder and spring to one side. This 
feat never failed to excite loud yells of admiration 
from the audience, and is realiy a very dangerous 
one, and at a recent bull fight two of these men 
were killed by abull. ‘The crowd soon yelled for a 
victim, and one of the horsemen allowed the bull 
to toss his horse into the air, killing the poor 
quadruped, while its rider, by a dexterous leap, 
gained the edge of the ring. This sacrifice being 
greeted with such a round of public approval, a 
horse was then blindfolded and driven up to be 
impaled upon the bull’s horns. As the bull was 
now growing weak from exertion and loss of 
blood, the crowd demanded his death, to make 
room for a fresher victim, and the captain of the 
matadores cautiously advanced towards him with 
a drawn sword, and as the bull came toward him 
he dexterously plunged it into the animal’s neck, 
clear through to the heart, and the bull soon bled 


to death internally, when he was rapidly drawn 


out of the ring by three mules, who exhibited de. 
cided aversion to being ‘*accessories after the 
fact.” 

The intervals between acts at this theatre would 
not admit of you going out to buy a clove, for 
hardly had one gate closed on the retreating form 
of the late deceased when through another gate 
the second act was announced by the sudden ap. 
pearance of a fawn-colored representative of the 
genus Bos Americanus, who rapidly made his 
bow, while he pawed the earth madly, in vain en- 
deavor to dislodge an imaginary fly from his side, 
which was really a barbed-pointed spear decked 
with blossoms, which had just been introduced for 
the double purpose of ornamentation and to ren- 
der him more interested in the proceedings. It did 
not have the desired effect, however, for instead 
of killing horses, he ran away when they were 
driven toward him. The audience reproached 
him very vigorously for his cowardice and his 
timorous heart was speedily penetrated by the 
point of a sword. Then followed in quick succes- 
sion two more bulls, which were so young that the 
spirit of fear predominated over that of revenge, 
and they were quickly lassoed, ignominiously 
dragged away and left to grow. <A full-grown, 
black-bull ushered in the 5th act and gave imme- 
diate promise of great sport, in which he by no 
means disappointed his critics. He rushed madly 
from one side of the ring to the other, killing 
horses and making it decidedly interesting for the 
men in the ring. At one time, maddened with 
pain, he attempted to escape from his remorseless 
tormentors by jumping over the fence into the 
audience, and even succeeded in balancing him- 
self on the railing, from which position he was 
dislodged by an attendant, who pulled him back 
into the ring by his tail. 

Bull fighting is the Sunday amusement in Mexi- 
co, and whole families attend regularly. 

[This is the kind of amusement which it was 
proposed to introduce into New Orleans during 
the Exposition, and for which buildings were erect- 
ed, grounds prepared, and bulls and_bull-fighters 
brought to that city. 

It is to the credit of the good citizens of New 
Orleans that they promptly responded to the ap- 
peal of the superintendent of the ‘* Humane Divi- 
sion” of the Exposition and compelled the fighters 
and their bulls to return to Mexico.] 


+or- 


(Im )modesty. 


{Written after reading Prof. Hill’s article on ‘ English 
in the Schools,” in Harper's Monthly for June.] 


I am a modest little maid, 
Who thinks it more polite 
To bid a man “ good evening ” 
Than bid a man “ good night.” 
And if the human members 
Are introduced by him, 
T always call an arm an arm, 
A leg a “lower limb.” 


I am a modest little maid 
Who never goes to bed, 

But to my chamber I “ retire,” 
Most properly instead. 

And when the chaste Aurora 
Unseals my sleepy eyes, 

The act which some call getting up 
I designate “to rise.” 


I never speak of feeling sick, 
But say that I am “ill,” 
And being in my dressing gown 
I style en dishabille, 
In fact, I always hesitate 
To call a spade a spade, 
Because, you see, I try to be 
A modest little maid. 


— Robert Grant, in Life. 
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From Margery Deane’s 


Newport letter in Boston Transcript of Aug. 15, 
we take this: 

A tiny black spaniel called ‘*Toots,” for ten 
years has prevented my Yranscript letters from 
running on forever, by lying down upon my paper 
just as | reached acertain place. He has furnished 
me many an item, too. Yesterday on Bellevue 
avenue, his little life went suddenly out under the 
wheels of a carriage. I reckon myself happy if 
I may believe so many people will have kind 
words and even tears for me when my life goes 
out as had this little fellow, whom everybody here 
knew and loved. Few men or women have been 
more truly faithful and loving for so long a period, 
and such qualities are not so common in the world 
that we should be ashamed to mourn for them, 
even ina dog. He began his life in Belgium, and 
his breed was rare in America, but it was the 
truthful, beautiful nature that made him precious, 
and somewhere I believe tt still exists and will for- 
ever. 

—Margery Deane. 


tor 


A Future Life for Animals. 


If, as Wesley and other good men have held, 
the animal world are to meet us in the future 
world, surely some men have great reason for 
dreading such a meeting. Though we read of 
horses in heaven, I find no Scripture proof of a 
future existence for animals. but, I can easily 

ardon the old circuit rider, standing over the 
ead body of his faithful horse,— for years his 
comrade over lonely rides and in wilderness 
camps, bearing him from one preaching place 
to another,—if he fancies the Bible gives him 
some assurance that he will meet his humble co- 
worker in spreading the Gospel tidings in a 
better country. 

If the hunter who for years has wandered 
over moor and mountain with no companion but 
his faithful dog,—if, any man cut off from hu- 
man society, or human sympathy and fellowship, 
has found it in the dumb companion of his 
wanderings, or the watch-guard of his home, 
and fancies that his Bible gives him any hope 
of meeting his silent friead in another world,— 
I would be the last man to disturb that cherished 


ancy. 

Our dumb friends have certainly shown noble 
ualities and committed heroic deeds, such as 

is world will not willingly let die. Most of 
us can recall from our own experience, some 
remarkable act of love or fidelity on the part of 
a horse or dog, and. poems have been written 
and monuments have been erected to commem- 
orate a quality in animals rare indeed in man— 
Fidelity. 

Touched by the loving fidelity of a little dog, men 
turn from the tombs of grave divines, and learn- 
ed writers, and stern old Covenanters in Gray- 
friar’s churchyard, Edinburgh, Scotland, to muse 
over the story of Grayfriar’s Bobby, faithful for 
twelve long years to the memory of a departed 
friend. This is the story: ‘*A poor man died 
and was buried in this graveyard,—his only 
mourner a little Scotch terrier. On the two suc- 
ceeding mornings the sexton found the dog ly- 
ing on his master’s grave, and drove him away 
with hard words, dogs being against the rules. 

“The third morning was cold and wet, and 
when the sexton found him shivering on the 
new-made grave he hadn’t the heart to drive 
him away, and gave him something to eat. 

“From that time the dog made the church- 
ag his home, every night for twelve years and 

ve months he laid on his master’s grave. No 
matter how cold or wet or stormy the night, he 
could not be induced to stay away from the be- 
loved spot, and if shut up would howl most 
dismally. 

“Every day, when the castle-gun was fired at 
10 olock. he went punctually to a restaurant 
hear by where the proprietor fed him. The 
Lord Provost of the city was interested in him 


and gave him a collar. He had many friends 
and visitors, and many, beside the men employed 
about the yard, tried to win his affections, but 
he refused to attach himself to any one person. 
For twelve years and five months he kept his 
watch over his master’s humble grave, and then 
died quietly of old age, and was buried in a 
flower-bed near by. The master’s grave is un- 
marked by any stone, but an expensive marble 
fountain was erected to the memory of his home- 
less dog, and the sculptor was paid twenty-five 
hundred dollars for the model of the bronze 
statue of Bobby which sits on top of it.” 

It is hard to believe that all that wonderful ca- 
pacity for loving faithfulness ceased to exist when 
the breath stopped. 

—I'. M. Todd, Manassas, Virginia. 
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In the Interest of Sportsmen. 


Any one who has started out, with a gun upon 


his shoulder, at early dawn during the sporting — 


season, must have returned home, after a day’s 
fruitless search, powerfully impressed with the 
fact that feathered game has become remarkably 
scarce. And the same is true of larger game. 
ven the bison, which but a few years ago ranged 
over the Western prairies in countless herds, is 
now seen only sporadically or in insignificant 
groups, and fears have been expressed that he 
will very soon become utterly extinct; while 
bear and deer and the smaller fur bearing animals, 
notwithstanding the State laws which have been 
enacted for the preservaticn of most of them, are 
as rare almost, as angels’ visits. 

It is obvious, therefore, that something must be 
done, and speedily, in the interest of sportsmen. 
It is the part of wisdom, when one resource fails, 
to cast about fora new one. Hence, when it is 
seen that the conventional game is becoming ex- 
tinct, it behooves all who are interested in the 
welfare of that large and deserving class of hu- 
manity which finds its chief pleasure in life in 
killing something, to furnish it with a ready and 
convenient substitute for that which has hitberto 
‘atered to its enjoyment, but of which it must 
soon be deprived. 

After long and laborious cogitation, we believe 
we have finally hit upon the great desideratum, 
and we hasten to make our discovery known, in 
order that it may be availed of during the coming 
shooting season. The substitute which we would 
suggest, then, for the game which has left us is a 
two-legged animal without feathers, commonly 
designated under the generic title, Man. 

We are aware that this suggestion will strike 
some people of old-fashioned notions with sensa- 
tions of horror; but when they shall have had 
some of the advantages of this new species of 
target pointed out to them, they will come to look 
upon the matter with complacency, while all lov- 
ers of sport will hail the proposition we are mak- 
ing with joy and gladness. 

Let us, then, recount some of these advamages. 
In the first place—though this is of trivial impor- 
tance to a sportsman—the pain and suffering in- 
flicted upon a man who receives a bullet or a dose 
of buckshot cannot differ materially from that sus- 
tained by a buffalo or a marsh bird; therefore 
there need be no sentimental objections on this 
phase of the sport without further waste of words. 

Secondly, not only would game be plentiful if 
man were utilized, but what would be still better 
—and here is our strong point—the superfluous 
population would be kept down. It has been 
argued by some humane gentlemen that only 
through war can we ever reasonably hope for a 
revival in business. If this be truae—and far be it 
from us to doubt it—the same desired end could 
be brought about by making game of humanity. 
Give every sporting man the privilege to shoot as 
many of his kind as he conveniently could during 
the sporting season—which, by the by, might be 
lengthened indefinitely—and very soon the army 
of producers would be perceptibly diminished and 
we should hear no more of hard times. The busy 
hum of returned prosperity would again resound 


throughout ow mills and factories, and no mam 
who had labor to dispose of would ever want for 
a market. 

Somebody may suggest that it would be impos- 
sible to find volunteers in the interest of the 
science of amateur guynery—for it is a science, 
though possibly not an exact one in all cases; but 
we do not see the need of relying upon voluntary 
assistance. The greatest good of the greatest 
number is always a safe guide in governmental 
affairs, and if it could be shown that the welfare 
of those who are exempt shall be advanced and 
the pleasure of the sporting fraternity measurably 
increased by the extinction of a few thousand in- 
dividuals in each county in the United States, it 
would go hard if our learned legislators did not 
find means to induce the superfluous class to 
transmute itself into food for powder. 

Not only would the business interests of the 
country be indirectly quickened, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, but some bra.ches of indus- 
try would be directly benefited. |The under- 
taking profession, for example, would expe- 
rience a decided boom, and the surgical frater- 
nity would also undoubtedly feel the beneficial 
influence of the new departure, while the increase 
in the prosperity of the manufacturers of fire- 
arms and ammunition would be incalculable. 

Indeed, view the matter as you will, there can 
be no tenable objections to our proposition, 
while every consideration is in its favor. We 
trust, therefore, in the interest of the sporting 
fraternity, as well as of the business of the 
country, that our suggestion will be carried into 
effect at the earliest possible moment. 

— Boston Transcript. 
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Slaughter on the Prairies. 


Some one has traced the devastation caused by the foes 
of vegetation at the West to the reckless and inhuman 
slaughter of the defenders of plant life. Among the most 
beneticent of these agencies were the prairie hens, in whose 
behalf our songstress has uttered her words of warning 
and rebuke. 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN’S CURSE. 


The prairie chicken was dying, 
But she lifted once more her head, 
While round her her children were crying, 
And these are the words she said. 


“Good bye, my unfortunate children, 
Your poor murdered mother must go, 
And leave you to such tribulations 
As only the motherless know. 


But it will not be long. Men will send you 
To dwell with your mother again ; 

There is no one to hide or defend you, 
And the wolves of the prairie are men. 


I leave them the curse of a mother— 
The curse of a weak, slaughtered race ; 
And well may their strongest ones shudder, 
With the breath of such curse in their face. 


The bugs and the worms of the prairie 
To millions uncounted shall grow, 

And eastward and northward their armies, 
Avenging our slaughter, shall go; 


Shall march through the beautiful forests ; 
Shall corn and potatoes devour ; 

And nothing that man can discover 
Shall rescue the prey from their power, 


Till fields are as sere as the desert; 
Till forests in death shall lie low; 

Till rivers unchecked from the mountains 
‘The lowlands in floods overflow. 


Our Maker is still our Avenger— 
Let man, the proud master, beware! 
He shall not escape. O, my children, 
Good bye! My sweet comfort and care!” 


—Augusta Moore, in N. Y. Evangelist. 
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Worth $1,000. 

The following may be worth $1,000 to you if 
you remember it. 

The human body weighs a pound in the water, 
and a chair will carry two persons—that is, it will 
keep the head above water, which is all that is 
necessary when it is a question of life or death. 
One finger placed upon a stool or chair or a small 
box or a piece of board will easily keep the head 
above water, while the two feet and the other 
hand may be used as paddles to propel toward the 
shore. 

It is not necessary to know how to swim to be 
able to keep from drowning. A little experience 
of the buoyant power of water, and faith in it, is 
all that is required. We have seen a small boy 
who could not swim a stroke propel himself back 
and forth across a deep, wide pond by means of a 
board, that would not sustain five pounds weight. 
Children and all others should have practice in the 
sustaining power of water. In nine cases out of 
ten the knowledge that what will sustain a pound- 
weight is all that is necessary to keep one’s head 
above the water will serve better in emergencies 
than the greatest expertness as a swimmer. 

A person unfamiliar with the buoyant power 
will naturally try to climb on top of the floating 
object on which he tries to save himself. If it is 
large enough that is all right. But it is generally 
not large enough to keep all entirely above water. 
This often happens when pleasure boats capsize. 
All immediately want to get out of the water on 
top of the overturned or half-filled boat, and all 
are drowned except those whom the wretched craft 
will wholly bear up. 

If they simply trust the water to sustain 9-100 
of the weight of their bodies, and the disabled boat 
the other 1-109, they all might be saved under most 
circumstances. An overturned or half-filled 
wooden boat will sustain more people than it will 
carry. It would keep the heads above the water 
of as many people as could get their hands on the 
gunwale. These are simple facts, easily learned, 
and may some day save your life. 


The rooster has the most eg-otism, but the hen 
has the most eggs. 


Jocko ata Fox Hunt. 


Not long ago, a gentleman who lives near the 
city of Dublin, Ireland, learned that his horses 
were being abused by the pet monkey of the 
household. It seems that the mischievous and re- 
markably intelligent creature would mount the 
horses whenever he could get an opportunity, and 
drive them like mad across the fields, up hill and 
down. The owner of the horses determined to 
cure Master Jocko of the habit. So, at the next 
fox-hunt, he caused Jocko to be secured by astrap 
to the saddle of the most spirited of the horses. 
When the fox was found, the horse pranced to the 
musie of the hounds, and started on a wild run 
after the pack. ‘The chase happened to be a long 
one.  Jocko was far ahead of the other hunters, 
since his horse was fleet and the rider scarcely 
more than a feather’s weight in the saddle. The 
other riders met a man who was coming from the 
direction the fox had taken, and they asked him if 
he had seen the game. Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘the 
fox looked tired, but nobody was nigh except a 
little yentleman in a yellow jacket, who took the 
leaps beautifully!” Sure enough Jocko was ‘in 
at the death,” but a more thoroughly disgusted 
monkey no one ever saw. He was cured com- 
pletely. 


+or— 


It is a blessed thing to speak a cheerful word 
when you can. 
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Report of the Society for the Pro- 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
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